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A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE CAMPUS OF SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS AS IT IS TO BE 
Shown here are Palmer Hall (4); New Girls’ Dormitory (7), under construction; Student Union (9), 
“‘Neely Mallory Memorial,’’ soon to be built; proposed new buildings: Chapel (5), Library (6), Liberal Arts 
(8), and Memorial Tower (3). Buildings not shown but now in use are Robb, Calvin, Neely and Science Halls, 
all situated to the left of the group shown above. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Former Missionary Calls For Honest Appraisal of Union Issue 








Separation Wounds Christ’s Body 


Sirs: 

In your issue of August 27 Dr. Currie 
writes appealingly of the regrettable cir- 
cumstances connected with several church 
unions. These are indeed, as he says, 
sorry spectacles, but upon whom lies the 
blame? And how may such spectacles be 
escaped? 

Let us suppose that a real majority in 
our church favors union with the North- 
ern church; and that continued separation 
is a pitiful wounding of the body of 
Christ, a shameful and needless injury to 
the good name of the church. Further, 
let us suppose that opposers are under 
a misapprehension, viz: that the Northern 
body is largely unsound in doctrine, while 
our skirts are entirely clear. What is the 
duty of the majority? 

Shall they hesitate out of loving-kind- 
ness and consideration of their opposing 
brethren, and refrain from action, and con- 
tinue in what they feel is real sin against 
the body of our Lord? 

“But you will despoil us of our church 
property of you move,” exclaim the oppo- 
nents of union, “and we dare not violate 
our conscientious convictions.” 

“Your convictions are based upon fic- 
tions; not facts. Church property is a 
minor consideration compared with the 
sin against Christ,” reply the majority. 

The above, in my humble judgment, is 
a fairly correct picture of the situation 
now faced by our church. The bogey of 
Auburn Affirmationists has too long been 
shaken to frighten us. Do we honestly 
believe that we are more loyal to the 
truth than our grand neighbors north of 
us? Is our opposition to union based on 
principles or ancient prejudices? Are we 
humble saints? or—no, I refrain from 
name-calling; but please, brethren, let’s 
really get on our knees before God and 
search our hearts, whether we have any 
well-based reasonable grounds to resist 
this God-guided movement. 


R. E. 


McALPINE. 
Roanoke, Va. 


$30 Worth of Appreciation 


Sirs: 

Inclosed is check for $30 to cover the 
following subscriptions to THE OUT- 
LOOK. . Sincere appreciation of your 
excellent paper, or, rather, our paper 

MALCOLM P. CALHOUN. 

First Church, 

York, S. C. 





KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Tenn. 


Dedicated to Christian -— we un- 
der Presbyterian auspices. A. de 
gree. Coeducational. Healthful loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 78th year. For information 
regarding scholarships, and catalce, 
address 
R. T. L. Liston, Th. M., Ph. D., Prea., 

Box P. 








Letters to the editors should be 
limited to 300 words. kEz- 
cept m unusual circumstances 
longer letters will be made to 
conform to this length. Brief 
comments are.encouraged. 





Presbyteries Can Do Almost 
Anything in Closing Moments 
Sirs: 

Having read the letter in a recent issue 
(August 6) written by my good friend, 
Harry Bryan, I feel that a word of ex- 
planation should be made. I dislike to 
take issue with one for whom I have such 
high regard, but it is only fair that the 
full story should be told. 

Mr. Bryan presented his resolution at 
the very last minute of the meeting of 
presbytery. If I am not mistaken the 
benediction had even been called for. I 
know that the members of presbytery 
were on their feet, waiting to receive the 
benediction. We had just completed an 
afternoon and evening session of presby- 
tery. It was excessively hot and every- 
one was pretty well worn out. Mr. Bryan 
presented his resolution which was im- 
mediately challenged by a member of the 
presbytery, and many present felt that 
an issue was about to be made, eventuat- 
ing in a prolonged and heated debate. The 
moderator, with whom I made a point to 
discuss the matter later, before anyone 
could even rise to speak further on the 
matter, promptly—and many thought 
wisely—called for the benediction. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Bryan has 
given the impression that Birmingham 
Presbytery or even members of the pres- 
bytery were un-Christian in their rela- 
tion to the matter he presented. After the 
meeting I talked with missionaries to the 
Orient relative to what happened, and 
they felt that the situation was very 
properly and wisely handled under the 
circumstances. I’m certain that the ma- 
jority of the members of the presbytery 
were in sympathy with the sentiments of 
Mr. Bryan’s resolution. It was unfortu- 
nate that he did not have the approval of 
the committee on foreign missions of 
which he is chairman, and also that the 
matter was not presented to the presby- 
tery at an earlier hour. 

HAROLD J. DUDLEY. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


For Bryan Resolutions 
Sirs: 

I heartily join with Mr. Viser (Letters 
Aug. 20) in hoping that Chaplain Stroup’s 
fine article, Hating Our Enemies, (Aug. 
6), be reprinted. I am in sympathy, too, 
with Harry Bryan’s resolutions presented 
to Birmingham Presbytery. Not knowing 
the arguments presented by those who op- 
posed the resolutions, I make only one 
comment: I fear they Know not what 
spirit they are of. 

It is a pity that many of our leaders 
even in the church fall so far short of the 
attitude of Chen of China and Kagawa of 
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“The purpose of Austin College is Christian Education.” 
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Japan, who reach across the sea and clasp 
each other’s hands in Christian brother- 
hood and solemn covenant to pray for mu- 
tual understanding and abiding peace. 

Madame Chiang’s noble appeal also, “Let 
there be no bitterness or hatred,” puts 
us to shame. Those of us who have spent 
a life-time in Japan and know so inti- 
mately the leaders of the church there 
and what they have borne for their faith, 
have confidence in their ability and their 
love and loyalty to Christ, and deeply 
deplore anything that may wound our 
brethren in the Orient and perhaps fore- 
stall their hearty cooperation in the re- 
construction of the country. Bitterness 
and spite will never win a lasting peace; 
as Chaplain Stroup says, “The only way 
ultimately to defeat an enemy is to trans- 
form him into a friend.” 

Christian love alone will overcome evil 
and all enmity. 

WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Pasedena, Calif. 


80 Years Later 
Sirs: 

Has the time for union of the Presby- 
terian churches arrived? When we read 
both sides as set forth in articles and 
letters (Feb. 26, Aug. 6, Aug. 13), and many 
more in line with them, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to prove the time for union 
of the two branches has not arrived... . 
Some for union claim a large majority in 
favor; if so, why, in the many years it has 
been discussed, have they not voted for 
union? It seems there is yet too wide a 
difference between the two sections for 
a congenial union. I can see no reason 
why the two branches of the church can- 
not work as successfully apart as united. 

Some of those who are strongly in favor 
of union seem to think there is a lack of 
Christian spirit among those who are 
against. Dr. Sherard, Dr. Stribling, Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Miller, Dr. Wood and many 
more of the older saints of old West Han- 
over Presbytery left this world firm in 
their belief that it was best not to have 
union, and I am confident that the hearts 
and minds of these were as thoroughly 
saturated with the love of God as any of 
the unionists, and, who made them a4 
judge? 

J. B. Whitten (Feb. 26) said, “The War 
Between the States was over 80 years ago 
and everything has been re-united since 
that time.”* I wish very much it was re- 
united, but anyone who has kept in touch 
with things political and religious knows 
it is not fully re-united yet. Mr. Whitten 
quotes the Savior and Paul as praying 
for “one church,” but they do not say “one 
Presbyterian church.” That prayer could 
include Baptist, Methodist, or all denomi- 
nations. 

Those who are anxious for union with 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, are at 
liberty to join them, but why are they 
so determined to take us where we do 
not want to go? Why not drop the ques- 
tion of union and use the time taken up 
in discussion of the question in working 
for the advancemen of the church? 

N. R. FEATHERSTON. 

Appomattox, Va. 


@eEDITORS’ NOTE—Correction, please. 
Mr. Whitten said, “The average person, 
such as our soldier, does not understand 
the division between the Presbyterian 
churches. To him the War Between the 
States was over 80 years ago, and every- 
thing has been re-united since that time. 
It just does not make sense.” Mr. Whitten 
seems to make it clear that he refers to 
the soldier who, mistakenly or not, thinks 
the war was over 80 years ago. 
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Change in Prospect 
Noted for Church’s 
Colleges Next Year 


Enrollments Expected to Pick Up 
With Demobilization in Process 


Southern Presbyterian schools and 
colleges look toward the opening of the 
1945-46 session with more confidence 
than they have known for several years. 
Enrollments will still be relatively low 
this year, though much better than last 
year, with more normal expectations de- 
ferred until the fall of 1946. 


The absence of government contracts 
for the training of army and navy units 
will bring a sharp adjustment to some 
campuses and the small number of re- 
turning soldiers and sailors ready for 
college work, while the selective service 
program goes ahead, will bring some 
difficulties to a few colleges. 


No Church-Wide Effort 


Though it cannot be determined until 
after the synods have met, present in- 
dications are that little is being done 
to carry out the recommendations of 
the 1945 General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, urging the church 
courts to use the time before April, 
1947, to secure adequate financial sup- 
port for all educational institutions. 
That is to say, little is being done 
beyond that already planned and 
projected by the colleges themselves, 
and nothing is being planned on a 
church-wide scale. Some of these in- 
stitutions are in the midst of long-range 
and ambitious programs of financing 


(THE OUTLOOK, July 30). 


One Southern Presbyterian institu- 
tion for which the time between now 
and next January 1 means tremendous 
progress or disappointing defeat is 
Southwestern in Memphis with its half- 
million dollar offer from the General 
Education Board on condition that two 
Million dollars in addition is secured. 
(See cover.) Other schools, colleges and 
theological seminaries are conducting 
campaigns for sizable amounts, while 
in the Synod of Texas, according to 
advance indications, a new educational 
program is expected to bring an un- 
precedented support to that synod’s in- 
stitutions. 


College faculties, with members 
loaned for-the durat‘on or away in the 
armed service, are e pected to continue 
on somewhat the same basis as last 





TheologicalProblem 


we have known the bitterness 
of defeat and the exultation of 
triumph, and from both we have 
learned there can be no turning 
back. We must go forward to pre- 
serve in peace what we won in 
war. 


.. A new era is upon us. Even the 
lesson of victory itself brings with 
it profound concern, both for our 
future security and the survival of 
civilization. The destructiveness 
of the war potential, through pro- 
gressive advances in scientific dis- 
covery, has in fact now reached a 
point which revises the traditional 
concept of war. 


Men since the beginning of 
time have sought peace. Various 
methods through the ages have at- 
tempted to devise an international 
process to prevent or settle dis- 
putes between nations. From the 
very start, workable methods were 
found in so far as individual citi- 
zens were concerned, but the me- 
chanics of an instrumentality of 
larger international scope have 
never been successful. Military 
alliances, balances of power, 
leagues of nations all in turn 
failed, leaving the only path to 
be by way of the crucible of war. 
The utter destructiveness of war 
now blots out this alternative. We 
have had our last chance. If we 
do not now devise some greater 
and more equitable system Arma- 
geddon will be at our door. The 
problem basically is theological 
and involves a_ spiritual re- 
crudescence and improvement of 
human character that will syn- 
chronize with our almost match- 
less advance in science, art, litera- 
ture and all material and cultural 
developments of the past 2,000 
years. It must be of the spirit if 
we are to save the flesh . . .— 
GENERAL DOUGLAS S. Mac- 
ARTHUR, at the surrender of the 
Japanese, September 2, 1945. 











year. Buildings planned long ago are 
getting under way wherever material 
and workmen can be secured. The next 
year is expected to reveal significant 
changes in the physical appearance of 
college plants. 


Wickey Says Church 
Colleges Will Have 


Greatest Boom Ever 


Higher Education Head Stresses 


Wholesome Trends Now Observed 
By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
RNS Correspondent 


Washington, D. C.—The 788 church- 
related colleges and universities of the 
nation are facing the greatest ‘‘boom”’ 
period of their history, Gould Wickey, 
executive secretary of the National Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
asserted here. 

“There seems little doubt that this 
fall will see a record number of stu- 
dents—including thousands of returned 
veterans—in most of the church-related 
colleges and universities,” Dr. Wickey 
said, ‘“‘with a noticeable increase to take 
place next year and for several years 
to come.”’ 


Trends Indicated 


Certain trends brought on by the war 
and the millions of returning service- 
men are now evident in the country’s 
church institutions of higher education, 
Dr. Wickey declared. These trends he 
listed as: 

1. Development of a more extensive 
and intensive program of personal coun- 
seling, both for veterans and students 
who have not been in service. 

2. A greater emphasis on subjects in 
the field of social relations—history, 
sociology and economics, with particu- 
lar emphasis on international relations. 

3. A greater ‘‘tie-in’’—scholastically 
-~—between all classes in the college and 
actual world events. 

4. A change in the type of personnel 
—more ‘‘all-around”’ professors rather 
than specialists. 

5. A new emphasis on the actual col- © 
lege class facilities, with greater care to 
be shown in architectural beauty and 
class-room utility. 


Based on Christian Ethic 


“The new emphasis on social sciences 
must be based on a Christian ethic, else 
it will fail to prepare the veterans and 
the millions of other students fully for 
their after-college responsibilities,” Dr. 
Wickey declared. 

“Sociological teachings apart from 
Christianity will not have the necessary 
dynamic to maintain a desire for world 
peace in this and other countries. 
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“Instead of simply building a world 
consciousness, the church-related col- 
leges want to build an ecumenical con- 
sciousness among the students. There 
must be moral, as well as practical, 
reasons to work actively for a better 
and a peaceful world ingrained in our 
students today and tomorrow. 

“Professors are being chosen more 
and more in church-related colleges be- 
cause they have an ‘overall’ viewpoint 
that will help students achieve a bet- 
ter view of the world rather than be- 
cause they have done much special re- 
search in this or that line.” 

Dr. Wickey pointed out that there 
are about 600,000 veterans already out 
of service who can go back to college, 
if they wish to do so, but that technical 
schools will get many of these. 


Colleges Have Kept Up 


Church-related colleges and univer- 
sities have kept up well with the hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men who 
had been in school but whose education 
was interrupted by the draft. Many of 
these men are going back to the same 
colleges they left, he added. 

However, the colleges have not at- 
tempted to correspond through army and 
navy postoffices with the millions of 
prospects for college education. Various 
colleges are meeting the challenge of 
demobilization by placing brochures and 
pamphlets in demobilization camps, or 
by obtaining lists of veterans who have 
been mustered out and writing to each 
of these. 

Gettysbury College, Gettysbury, Pa., 
for example, has put out a pamphlet 
explaining in detail how “Gettysburg 
College Plans to Meet the Needs of Re- 
turning Veterans.” This pamphlet is 
being distributed both at separation cen- 
ters and through the mails. 


Church Colleges to Spend 
$30 Million on Construction 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Church- 
related colleges and universities 
throughout the United States will spend 
at least $30,000,000 on renovations, re- 
pairs and new construction in the com- 
ing year, Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the National Commission on 
Christian Higher Education of the Asso- 
clation of American Colleges, reported 
here. 

Dr. Wickey, who said that he has a 
survey of possible college construction 
in mind, pointed out that his estimate 
is ‘nothing but a guess,” but that it is 
based on correspondence and obser- 
vations made on trips throughout the 
country. Much of the new building, he 
declared, would be in chapels for col- 
lege campuses. 

“Twenty-five years ago all church col- 
leges wanted—and built—gymnasiums,” 
he asserted. “It was easy to get sup- 
port for new gyms. 

“Now, many colleges are anxious to 
get new chapels. You hear much more 
talk about new chapels than about any 
other type of building on the campus.” 


OUTLOOK 





Moderator’s Travel 


A partial itinerary of the modera- 
tor of the 85th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, US, Thomas 
Kay Young, shows engagements on 
the following dates, up into Decem- 
ber: 

August 28, Synod of Texas. 
Sept. 2, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Sept. 5, Synod of Mississippi. 
Sept. 18, Synod of Alabama. 
Sept. 19, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sept. 26, Snedecor Meml. 

Selma, Ala. 

Oct. 2, Synod of Tennessee. 
Oct. 8, Synod of Kentucky. 
Oct. 16, Florida Synodical. 

. 17, Synod of Florida. 
Oct. 18, Pensacola, Fla. 

Oct. 23, Memphis Presbytery. 

Oct. 28, Inter-Presbyterian officers 
meeting, Baltimore, Md. 

Nov, 13, Synod of Louisiana. 

Dec. 17-18, New Orleans. 


Synod, 











Religious Leaders Issue Joint 
Statement on Use of the Land 


New York (RNS)—Ownership and 
use of the land must be governed by 
religious principles protecting both the 
rights of the individual and the state, 
according to a statement made public 
here by seventy-five Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish leaders. Entitled, 
‘“*Man’s Relation to the Land,”’ the state- 
ment is the first of its kind ever issued 
by American religious groups. 

“Efficiency in land use,” the declara- 
tion stated, “it not to be judged merely 
by material production, but by a 
balanced consideration of the spiritual, 
social and material values that redound 
to person, family and society. The land 
is not to be a source of benefit to a 
favored few and a means of servile labor 
to the many.” 

The statement was made public by 
Luigi G. Lugutti, executive secretary 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference; Benson Y. Landis, executive 
secretary of the Committee on Town 
and Country of the Home Missions 
Council, the Federal Council of 
Churches, and the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and Gabriel 
Davidson, general manager of the Jewish 
Agricultural Society. 


Masters of Economic Destiny 


The churchmen declared it to be the 
responsibility of society to encourage 
and educate agriculturists in the proper 
and most efficient use of the land and 
in such techniques as will “make them 
the masters of their own economic 
destiny.” 

Among the principles outlined by the 
signers are that “all human beings pos- 
sess a direct natural right to have ac- 
cess to created natural resources,” and 
that “since the family is the primary 
institution, access to land and steward- 
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ship of land must be planned with the 
family unit in view.”’ 

It was urged that land settlement 
be made possible for returned soldiers 
and displaced workers through proper 
financial and educational planning, 
“provided qualified people so desire and 
sound arrangements can be made.” 


Discourage Large Holdings 

Other recommendations were that 
education for land stewardship and pro- 
ductive homes be outstanding features 
of rural education; that the family- 
type farm operated by the owner be 
made a major objective of legislation 
and planning; and that large land hold- 
ings be discouraged as undemocratic 
and unsocial. 

The signers urged that cooperatives 
be encouraged as a means Of intellectual, 
moral and material advancement, and 
that wages and housing for the laborer 
on the small farm be “decent and just.” 
They declared that social security pro- 
visions, particularly health, old age and 
survivors’ insurance, should be extended 
to farm people and other rural dwellers. 

The statement called for revision of 
land sale and rental contracts, mort- 
gage obligations and other debt instru- 
ments so that no loss of ownership or 
insecurity of tenure may be possible ex- 
cept through negligence or injustice on 
the part of the farmer-operator. 


Urge Collective Bargaining 


It also urged that “where and when 
large-scale industrialized farming exists, 
and requires employment of seasonal or 
year-round labor, a demand should be 
made for a living family wage, decent 
housing conditions and collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Protestant signers included: Mark 
A. Dawber, Home Missions Council of 
North America; J. Burt Bouwman, 
Michigan Council of Churches and Chris- 
tian Education; the Rev. John B. 
Ketchem, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; Mark Rich, Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society; 
Rockwell C. Smith, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute; Kathleen MacArthur, National 
Board YWCA; James C. Baker, bishop 
of the Methodist Church; E. R. Bowen, 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A.; 
Henry W. McLaughlin, director of the 
country church, Presbyterian Church, 
US, and others. 

(See Editorial on “The Southerner,” 
page 8) 


DID YOU KNOW 








—that the Presbyterian Church, 
US, needs 60 new missionaries for 
Africa, 43 for Brazil, and 11 for 


Mexico 
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Is the Church College Bankrupt? 


By WILLIAM G. LAND* 


F THE 1,426 INSTITUTIONS of higher learning, ex- 
O cluding professional schools, which are listed for 1945 

by the U. S. Office of Education, 595 are controlled by 
some church organization. In addition, there are 304 pri- 
yately controlled institutions, most of which have strong 
ties with the church. 

Some of these church colleges are doing good educational 
work; others are spreading their money and effort thin. 
“How much better,’ advised the late Frank W. Padelford, 
of the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, “‘if the church would content itself with conducting 
medium-sized colleges where education is supremely good, 
and where Christian teaching and influence are constantly 
apparent and determinative in the lives of its students!” 


Antioch and St. John’s, for Example 


To those charged with collegiate support it may be a salu- 
tary reminder that at least two church colleges which were 
ripe for bankruptcy—financial, educational, and spiritual— 
and which now receive no organized sectarian support are 
today in the forefront of collegiate educational experiment: 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Maryland. One does not have to agree with 
the premises of their educational policies to admit that 
these colleges, in their respective ways, are striking 
examples of what can be accomplished by sincere pursuit 
of an educational ideal. 

Why should not church colleges be as far-reaching in 
their thinking? Some are patently ambitious, but their 
pride is in ‘‘keeping up with the Joneses’”’ by building bigger 
dormitories or libraries, and by adding more courses on 
more particularized subjects—trying to slice the cake of 
wisdom thinner. These have so diluted the thinking ele- 
ment in education that their evaluation of it appears in 
terms of the number of hours of exposure to what may be 
mediocrity. Still other colleges operate in a vacuum, as if 
neither the times nor their educational formulae ever needed 
examination. They are content to proceed much as they 
have done for past generations, making superficial changes— 
in chapel or course requirements or otherwise—only when 
forced to do so by the rising sound of rebellion. Such in- 
sular colleges are likely to be by-passed and left to starve. 

There is no reason why there should not be as many 
varieties of educational ideals as there are colleges ade- 
quately able to pursue them. For such intelligent diversity 
of progress, this country will be all the richer. 


Something Has Been Added 


Furthermore, if a college is church-supported, something 
has been added—an obligation to uphold not only an edu- 
cational standard but a spiritual one. In a chapel talk not 
long ago, a senior student took his classmates and profes- 
sors and trustees to task. ‘‘This college,’ he said in effect, 
“claims to be a Christian college. Its catalog says so; its 
charter is on that basis. I wish to ask you four things: 
How does this college, which is professedly Christian, dif- 
fer from any other? Is religious thought and activity on 
campus being fostered in any more than a formal way? 
Do the faculty, in their daily dealings, practice the pre- 
cepts of Jesus? Do we students, in our relations together 
and with the community, increase people’s respect for the 
Christian ideal?’”’ There was no answer needed. Here was 
a recognized college, reasonably solvent financially, with a 
moderately active faculty, but in Christian spirit, near- 
bankrupt; and every student knew it. 


*Lieutenant, USNR, assigned as a historian in the Infor- 
mation and Security Section, Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air). This article is reprinted from 
Christian Education, June, 1945, 


The respect of students for a Christian college is perhaps 
more important than the college itself. Students are the 
heart of the college and its representatives in the outside 
world—visible signs of its educational and spiritual effort. 
Without students worthy of it, a college ceases to have 
reason for being. It may have money, it may have build- 
ings, it may have a learned faculty, but if it does not do 
for its students what it professes to do, it is a vacant struc- 
ture, and there is no honor in it. 


Look Critically at Particular Colleges 


Is your college bankrupt in spirit, 
money? 


in thought or in 
To answer such a question you must look at par- 
ticular colleges which represent higher education in your 
church. Nor can you answer without looking at them 
critically. 

If you had been investing even a tithe of your fortune 
in a store or a factory you would long since have taken 
pains to find out whether the business was a going con- 
cern. Yet in your denominational college—for yours it is 
by virtue of your church membership—you are investing 
Christian lives, possibly the lives of your own children. To 
answer whether or not your college is worthy of being, you 
will have to burrow mentally far inside its buildings, below 
the array of courses which it offers, underneath the quan- 
tity of books in its library, behind the academic degrees 
of its professors, through its catalogue and advertising 
and publicity, into its athletic teams and its social clubs, 
and against the supposition that because it is your church 
college it must be all right. 

If you have not supported it, your church college may be 
financially bankrupt already. At whatever moment it should 
cease to.be active in broadening religious thought and effort, 
it becomes spiritually bankrupt. It is bankrupt, no matter 
how great the sincerity of its educational purpose, if its 
president has not gathered together a unity of good teachers 
agreed on their educational objectives. And the work of a 
college is total loss whenever students do not respect the 
ideals for which their college stands. 


Life to the Christian Ideal 


A church college may be worth preserving if by so doing 
the Christian ideal in some region of this country is not 
merely kept from dying, but is given renewed life to flourish 
and seed and take root and grow afresh. A college may 
be worth preserving if the efficiency of its effort, as well as 
the sincerity of its purpose, results in the heightening of 
young people’s interests and in the deepening of their 
thought. It may be worth preserving if all the time and 
effort and money put into that college is yielding full return 
in young men and women who, both while students and 
afterwards, glory in its ideals. One crucial question be- 
fore Christian Americans is whether church colleges can be 
preserved in such a way that our youth may continue to 
seek a Holy Grail. 





yHE STARS IN THEIR COURSES fight against us 
‘1 when we defy the will of God and are destroyed by 
the suicidal consequences of our evildoing. The 
stars in their courses fight for us when with dominant 
desire we seek to do the will of God and thereby enable 
the creative powers of a moral universe to bring forth 
thirty-, sixty-, and a hundredfold.—KIRBY PAGE in 
“The Will of God for These Days,” published by Kirby 
Page. 
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Should All College Students Study the Bible? 


By EDGAR H. EVANS* 


IBERAL WRITER Walter Lippman says that the pres- 

ent type of higher learning is responsible for ‘the 

catastrophe which has befallen our civilization’’; 
while theologian Professor W. Norman Pittenger believes 
such learning “has become confused and _ purposeless.” 
Their statements indicate that there is a glaring defect in 
the courses of college and university instruction, which 
comes, it is being realized, from an inadequate provision 
for spiritual and religious elements in the curriculum. 


Ignorance of the Bible 


“Why is the Twenty-third Psalm called the Lord’s 
Prayer?’’ was asked by a student in a study group of Uni- 
versity freshmen and sophomores. A senior in another in- 
stitution, during a discussion on religion, said, “I know 
nothing about religion. I’ve been taught about science, 
literature, history and so on at this college, but nothing 
about religion.’”’ Wrote a college president: “The igno- 
rance of the English Bible now prevalent is shocking.’”’ The 
significance of these incidents and of many others like 
them is that, so far as the curriculum is concerned, the 
Bible is a closed book to over 90 per cent of the students 
of over half the colleges. What are some of the facts? 


Survey of Bible and Religious College Courses 


A few years ago the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation, now representing twenty-five denominations, made 
the most comprehensive survey on record regarding the 
teaching of Bible and Religion in 768 of the four-year col- 
leges and universities in the nation. It was found that 

(a) 152 institutions did not offer any Biblical courses and 
thus deprived over 130,000 students annually of even a 
chance to secure a fair knowledge of the Bible; 

(b) 205 institutions, half being state-supported, offered 
such courses, but they were merely optional; and 

(c) 411 institutions required such courses for graduation, 
112 of them being Catholic and 299 Protestant or inde- 
pendent. 

For our present purpose we are concerned particularly 
with the fact that while almost all Protestant and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities once had such required 
courses, there finally came to be over 100, including some 
of the oldest and largest institutions, that did not have 
them. 


Decline of Religion in Education 


Higher education has been content to pile up information 
without correlating it to a central purpose. Some say that 
philosophy furnishes such a purpose. But philosophy is 
only a method of fact analysis and not a purpose in itself. 
All information should be related to man’s origin, existence 
and destiny and to his Maker. Only religion encompasses 
that. But much of the educational process has been op- 
posed to Biblical and religious instruction, which first was 
neglected, then denied as to its desirability. Why this has 
come about may well be asked. 

Dr. Roscoe Pound, eminent Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, has been ‘‘worried for many years about the neg- 
lect of the Bible and religion’’ because ‘‘those who claim 
to be in the vanguard of thinking”’ have a “general 
acceptance of a give-it-up philosophy of government 
and law in university and college teaching today,’ which 
derives from Marxian, Freudian and other German philoso- 
phies. These persons hold: “that it is unscientific to have 


*Graduate of Wabash College and a member of its board 
of trustees. Prominent in state and national Presbyterian 


councils. 
cation. 


This article is reprinted from Christian Edu- 


opinions about right and wrong, . and that whatever 
is done officially is law, no matter how it is done.” The 
pattern of education as laid down by some leaders of Ameri- 
can thought, is based on German philosophies which were 
greatly in vogue beginning seventy years ago. 


Attitude of Educators 


Some colleges feel they have a required course in Bible 
when they have a “required field’? which includes Bible or 
philosophy. This is contradictory. No one would think 
of having a required field consisting of ‘‘science or mathe- 
matics’’ and regarding that as a required course in either. 
A course cannot be both required and elective. Instruc- 
tion in the Bible is either required or it is not. In the lat- 
ter case the pressure of other departments for the student’s 
time, the desire of many students for ‘‘bread and butter” 
courses and their ignorance about what constitute essential 


courses results in a small per cent of students who take 
Bible. 


Failure of the Elective System 


The elective system is the greatest failure in tne edu- 
cational world today, so far as enlisting the interest in 
religion, of the great body of students, is concerned. In a 
survey of 62 Protestant colleges that did not have required 
courses in Bible, 37 reported that on an average 10.6 per 
cent of the students took the optional courses. The re- 
maining 16 colleges reported an average of 44.1 per cent of 
students taking religious courses, but some of the latter 
reports were manifestly incorrect. It is evident that there 
is much ignorance as to how many students are taking 
optional courses. It is known, however, that whenever 
science, mathematics, language, etc., are required and re- 
ligion, or any other course, is optional, the number of stu- 
dents taking the optional course is always small. 

Of the Protestant and independent colleges that did not 
have required courses, nearly one-half never had them, and 
the remainder, number 57, had dropped the requirement. 

What were the reasons of this loss of interest in such 
courses? Did students become poorer students? Did their 
morals deteriorate? Did they rebel against the require- 
ment? Did the graduates make a poor showing in after 
life? Did they become less useful to their churches? None 
of these things is alleged in accounting for the change. The 
reasons given by this group of institutions are varied and are 
inconsequential or illogical. None of the alleged reasons 
constitutes an adequate valid reason for adopting so far- 
reaching a decision as dropping required Biblical courses. 
Surely those persons who contributed to the founding, 
building up, and maintaining of these institutions as Chris- 
tian bodies, were entitled to some consideration before their 
ideals of education were discarded. 


Accomplishments of Required Courses 


But enough on the negative side. What are the accom- 
plishments of required Biblical courses? The first result is 
that all of the students are exposed to the Christian pat- 
tern of thought and life. Then they are made acquainted 
with the Bible, its lofty philosophy of life, the grandeur of 
its expression, the definiteness of its ethics, the breadth of 
its influence on literature, music, social science and the 
rest of the cultural attainments of civilization. Without 
such required courses only a few of the students get the 
benefit of all this. 

What is the reaction of students to rer,uired Bible 
courses? And what are the results? The interesting fact 
is that in a study of 201 colleges that had required Bible 
courses, it was found that very few students in any of the 
colleges objecie? to them, and most of those changed their 
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minds after the courses had been taken. Presidents and 
teachers stated that the courses were of great “aid in placing 
religion as a fact and factor in human history, in acquaint- 
ing students with a great literature, in developing a sense 
of values, and giving a background for all modern culture.” 
Furthermore, students testified that their thoughts had been 
deepened and broadened; that they had formed a better 
philosophy of life, a larger outlook in other fields, a better 
appreciation of the Bible’s literature, etc., etc. 


Attitude of Public 


In these war times, when many men are facing the 
issues of life and death as never before, there is little 
opposition among them as to the need of a knowledge of 
the Bible. Church organizations, when the matter is pre- 
sented, are spontaneous in their recognition of the serious- 


ness of the problem, both to the church and the college, 


and are demanding that the Bible be restored to its proper 
place in the curriculum. The attitude of the educated pub- 
lic toward required Biblical courses in college is illuminat- 
ing. As determined through considerable correspondence, 
homemakers, educators, college presidents, business men, 
bankers, ministers, doctors and lawyers, almost unanimously 
have expressed approval of required Biblical courses. 

The churches are warranted in saying, as they have said, 
in effect, to all non-state supported colleges, “It has been 
conclusively shown that there is a great ignorance of the 






THE SECRETARIES SPEAK 





N A RECENT MEETING of about fifty leaders in wo- 

man’s work gathered together in Montreat for a week 

of intensive study and planning, the committee appointed 
to present findings of the conference, included in their re- 
port the following very meaningful 
statement: 

“To us the most significant note of 
this planning conference was the com- 
mon agreement on the part of the lead- 
ers, speakers and teachers that we are 
living in a day which is increasingly fa- 
vorable for the multiplying of the num- 
ber of Christians in the world and mak- 
ing the Christian voice the dominant 
voice in the world of today and tomor- 
row.’”’ 





Miss McGaughey 


Such is the conviction of our leaders in woman’s work 
today, not just wishful thinking. It is the earnest purpose 
characterizing the program of woman’s work and leading 
women to bend every energy in attaining the goal of enlist- 
ing all the women of the church in study and service for 
Christ. 

The leaders went away from the conference in Mon- 
treat with certain very definite plans to translate this pur- 
pose into action. These plans in turn are being shared with 
their presbyterial presidents and then with district chair- 
men who will see that the call is sounded out to women of 
the church through the group conferences this fall. 

It is significant to note that there was recognized the fact 
that the Christian voice can be effective only to the extent 
that the individual Christian keeps a vital, intimate re- 
lationship with Christ, and so there was this summons: 
“That each woman examine her own life before Christ in a 
spirit of humility and true repentance, making time daily 
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Making the Christian Voice the Dominant Voice 
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Bible among students, and that required instruction in the 
Bible is the best method of dispelling that ignorance. 
We want our children to get that instruction.” 


What Should Be Done? 


The academic forces to which such a request will go con- 
sist of three factors: faculty, administration, and trustees. 
In most cases, it will depend on the trustees to make the 
decision as to how their institutions are to be run. It is 
their responsibility. They cannot, in good faith, rid them- 
selves of it. There are few non-tax-supported schools of 
higher education which were not founded and developed 
on the theory that instruction in the Bible and the Christian 
religion is the paramount factor in a liberal arts college. 
It is the peculiar province of the trustees to recover this 
policy where it has been lost or neglected, and to terminate 
the present secular policy. Many boards of trustees are 
negligent in their study on this matter, possibly because 
they are unaware of the distance to which their schools 
have drifted, or they are over influenced by the other 
academic elements. They do not realize their obligation to 
graduate adequately educated alumni who can be of the 
greatest value to themselves, the church and the state. If 
church-related or even independent colleges are to justify 
and continue their existence, rhey must put themselves 
squarely on the side of a really liberal course of instruction 
which gives io, all their students both au academic knowl- 
edge of the Bible and a practical devotion to its teachings. 


for fellowship with him.” 

Nor did these leaders fail to designate the areas of need 
for making the Christian voice dominant. These, they said, 
are the homes, the church, the community, and the world. 
Emphases of our 1945 General Assembly were presented 
which give direction for such service: working toward the 
goal of 50,000 members added to our Church on profession 
of faith, and 100,000 intercessors and witnesses to Christ; 
sharing in a program of visitation evangelism; supporting 
the full program of study, service, prayer and gifts as out- 
lined by the Assembly; preparing adequately for the return- 
ing service men and women; helping to meet the critical 
need for recruits for Christian service; making every possi- 
ble contribution as Christians to the establishing of a Chris- 
tian world order through study, through missions at home 
and abroad, through Christian education of young people to- 
day, through reaching out into the community to enlist peo- 
ple for Christ. 

Yes, it is a glorious task which has been given to Chris- 
tians, the most glorious one ever given to man. The world 
seems more ready than it has ever been to listen to the 
Christian voice. How important it is that it be a voice 
ringing true to the one whose name the Christian bears! 
Speaking for the women of our church, we believe there is a 
renewed desire in the hearts of all to listen more faithfully 
to his voice, ‘‘hearkening unto the voice of his word,” that 
there might be a multiplied number of followers of Christ, 
whose voices will speak clearly for Christ. 


pane 1 3x 


Secretary of Woman’s Work, Presbyterian Church, U. 3. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Campaign Against the Colleges 


In a recent editorial (What Our Col- 


leges Need, July 30) THE OUTLOOK 
called to the attention of its readers 
those ministers who come into the 
Southern Presbyterian denomination 


from ultra-fundamentalist groups, bent 
recasting this church to fit the 
pattern of their own narrow and pecul- 


upon 


These men are constant crit- 
and unfair, of our 
institutions. They busy 
themselves in undermining confidence in 
our schools and colleges, their faculties 
and administrators. In that editorial 
the point was made that we must face 
this campaign for what it is. 

There is another side to the picture. 
Not only must we be aware of these 
saboteurs within our lines-—we must 
of the sappers out- 
side. Evidence of the campaign the 
latter group is carrying on appears in 
present efforts to build in Philadelphia 
a “great Christian university,’’ to be 
supported (its backers hope) by the 
rank and file of our church members. 
The appeal for funds for this undertak- 
ing begins by 


iar ideas. 
ics, harsh 
educational 


often 


also take account 


cultivating suspicion of 
our own educational institutions. One 
publication in our church which tries 


constantly to prove (why proof should 
be necessary we do not know) its un- 
yielding loyalty to our own agencies 
and institutions carried, nevertheless, 
in a recent issue an article soliciting 
funds from Southern Presbyterians for 
this Philadelphia venture, 

Not long ago, an agent for one of 
these fundamentalist colleges stood be- 
fore a leader of our church and said, 
“Dr. ———, you know that the colleges 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
are how unorthodox.” Would any repu- 
table commercial salesman employ the 
tactics used without compunction by this 
representative of a “sound” Christian 
college? Said our church leader, ‘‘When 
I got through talking to him I felt 
pretty sure that he would never say that 
again, but I am certain that the argu- 
ment has been used up and down the 
land. It is amazing how many of our 
people have been sending their children 
to that college.” 

The head of a fundamentalist college 
in our midst wrote an article in which 
he was exceedingly critical of institu- 
tions controlled by the church, terming 
their control ‘‘ecclesiasticism,’’ thereby 
playing heavily on the prejudices of the 
fundamentalist group. Such men are 
urging our people not to give one dol- 
lar to our colleges, or to any endowment 
funds, or to any permanent work of 
the church. Their argument is that 
since we are probably going to unite 
with an “unorthodox” church, all we 
give will be lost. Now it is not easy 
to develop loyalty and build up financial 
support for a worthy institution. It 
takes much time and effort. But, by 
working on the right prejudices of many 
people, loyalties can be quickly torn 
down, giving easily curtailed. And de- 
fense against such tactics is very dif- 
ficult, 

At least we can do this: We can mark 
these attacks, these calumnies, these 
broadcast seeds of suspicion, as deter- 
mined efforts on the part of the fun- 
damentalist institutions and their ad- 
ministrators and backers, as calculated 
strategy aimed at undermining the col- 
leges of our old-line denominations in 
order that their off-shoot schools may 
drain away gifts and students. Since 
they use methods which no respectable 
college administrator would tolerate, 
they cannot be met on their own level. 
But we can understand their technique, 
point to it, and let our people know that 
when they hear these charges of ‘‘un- 
orthodoxy” leveled at our schools and 
colleges they may be assured that some 
narrow bigot is striving in this fash- 
ion to channel loyalty, money, and stu- 
dents to his own institution. 


‘The Southerner’’ Missed Its Chance 


The South and the nation need a 
great motion picture on the sharecrop- 
per, or the tenant farme:. ‘The South- 
erner,’’ now showing across the country, 
is not it. The Memphis critic who gave 
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it much ‘free publicity by temporarily 
banning it, missed the mark. The fact 
that it is a poor execution of a funda- 
mentally good idea will do more toward 
putting the film on the shelves than any 
narrow-spirited censor could do. 

“The Southerner” is a poor picture, 
yet here is an editorial about it because 
a great story ought to be written and 
a challenging movie should be produced 
on the theme which this one only sug- 
gests. Our false pride or provincial sen- 
sitiveness need not be offended when 
this problem is unveiled before us, 
When it is properly done it will not be 
called ‘“‘The Southerner,’’ for this press- 
ing social condition is confined to no 
particular area of the nation. 

What we dislike about ‘‘The South- 
erner”’ is the atmosphere of unreality 
which covers a situation which never 
quite comes to focus. The basic ele- 
ments are there but the conflict never is 
allowed to develop. The cast is at no 
time convincing in the assigned portray- 
als because this fundamental conflict is 
eliminated. The burdened young farmer 
and his wife are troubled but they never 
really share the crushing load which 
for generations has pressed life and 
hope from thousands of people and has 
bound them, not half so much by a love 
for the soil, as by an enervating exis- 
tence which has despoiled their ambi- 
tions and frustrated all their efforts to 
break their shackles. The movie, like 
an old fairy story, skips them around 
and over the hurdles in a -way in which 
the average sharecropper would never 
recognize—and it finally leaves the 
problem without having been faced. 

The children of such people have 
pellagra, but for most of them, outside 
a movie, there is no fairy godfather to 
wave his wand and produce a Guernsey 
with an abundance of milk. Instead, 
these children (outside the movie!) 
have peliagra, or suffer from other 
forms of malnutrition, and they die, and 
thousands more will die unless the basic 
problem is recognized ard solved on the 
level of fact. 

No glib resolutions are enough for 
most of the difficulties which confront 
Southern sharecroppers. Sterner stuff 
is demanded in combatting the worst 
kind of economic slavery, the hazards of 
foul weather, the stark fact of hunger 
and debasing poverty, disgraceful hous- 
ing unfit for human beings, an inse- 
curity that has no opportunity to pro- 
vide for sickness and loss, and never for 
old age. 

The producers of ‘“‘The Southerner” 
owe a deep. heart-searching apology, 
not to “The South,” but to those thou- 
sands of sharecroppers and otherwise 
impoverished southern tenant farmers, 
who by their title, they profess to repre- 
sent, but whose pathetic story they fail 
to lay upon the nation’s conscience. 

Some day the book will be written (a 
new “Grapes of Wrath’’), the movie 
will be produced. When it is, the Mem- 
phis censor will not be alone in a pro- 
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test which will ban the picture (if it 
is the right sort) from many of the cen- 
ters of influence. The kind of picture 
wnich is needed will be as distasteful 
to those whose conscience is pricked as 
some sermons which could (should) be 
preached on the same theme would be. 
Perhaps these sermons will be preached 
when the cruel poverty of these ‘‘South- 
erners” finally lays its hold upon the 
hearts of our spiritual leaders. 


Essential to Life—and Peace 


Leaders of most Christian groups are 
calling on the President, urging him not 
to allow ration controls to be lifted pre- 
maturely so that more food and fuel 
may be sent to liberated countries in 
Europe. 

In a letter to the Department of 
State, Dr. Leslie Bates Moss, director 
of the church committee on overseas 
relief and reconstruction, declared that 
more than thirty million American Prot- 
estant church people would be almost 
unanimously in favor of continued 
rationing or whatever other measures 
the responsible governmental agencies 
deem necessary in order to meet 
Europe’s minimum food requirements 
during the coming winter. The need, 
he says, is not so much for large quan- 
tities of food as for a marginal supply 
strategically distributed. 

Churchmen will not presume to tell 
the governmental agencies what steps 
are necessary to meet this crisis, ‘“‘We 
only say that in the name of humanity 
and for the future peace and security 
of the world, whatever can be done must 
be done, and promptly,” declared Dr. 
Moss. 





Imperialism or Trusteeship? 


With Japan’s surrender in the Orient 
a tremendous responsibility falls on the 
United States of America. Every west- 
ern nation which had a stake in the 
Orient wishes to seize again its hold- 
ings. This is true of Holland in the 
East Indies, of France in Indo-China, 
of Britain in Hongkong and of Russia 
in Port Arthur. And without under- 
estimating the contributions of these 
nations to the struggle in Asia, the basic 
fact is that the possibility of the re- 
turn of any of them to a place of domi- 
nation in the Orient has depended on 
the victory of American arms. Apart 
from the armed might of America, the 
hold of Japan in the East would not 
have been broken. 

This means that America becomes in- 
evitably responsible for the way in which 
the West returns to the East. Many 
sections of the world are not yet ready 
for complete independence. It is 
doubtful, for example, if the East Indies 
are ready to be cut loose from some 
form of supervision from outside the 
area involved. But if America is true 
to her power and her opportunity, she 
must stand adamant for the principle 
of trusteeship in the Orient. The end 
of the war must not substitute western 
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imperialism for Japanese imperialism. 
The power of the West must not be used 
again in Asia to exploit millions of peo- 
ple for the benefit of absentee rulers. 
And every trusteeship in the East must 
in the end look to the achievement of 


independence by the people of Asia. 
American military might must not play 
the sinister role of restoring European 
imperialism which will continue to op- 
press and exploit the people of the East. 
HOLMES ROLSTON. 





WHAT IS A VACANT CHURCH? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The Church, which is His body... .”’ 
—Col. 1:24. 


T THE END OF THE LIST of 
churches in every presbytery, ac- 
cording to the Assembly’s Minutes, 

there are several each with the letter V 
after it. This does not mean Victory; 
it means Vacant. 

What, please, is a vacant church? One 
without any people? No, some of these 
have plenty of members. The congre- 
gation has not left—yet; but the 
preacher has. Maybe the church will 
stay ‘“‘vacant”’ for fifty years, maybe the 
new minister wiil already have arrived 
by the time the Minutes are published. 
But anyhow, ‘‘vacant’’ means only va- 
cated by the pastor, not by the people. 

What a lopsided viewpoint! Our de- 
nomination abhors the term “‘priest-rid- 
den,” but it-is in many ways preacher- 
ridden, and the use of the word ‘“va- 
cant” is an evidence of the fact. Only 
a preacher’s mind would think of a 
preacherless church as ‘“‘vacant.” A con- 
gregation without a minister is in a bad 
way; but the very fact that we get 
along, or think we get along, so badly 
without a pastor, shows how dependent 
on a professional ministry our church 
has become. 


HERE ARE far more disturbing va- 
cancies than the mere departure 
of the pastor. There are vacancies 

of the pew. In the average community, 
it is doubtful whether the available 
pews would hold the existing member- 
ship of the churches. Certainly in many 
congregations the membership list ex- 
ceeds the seating capacity. Yet rare is 
tne church without vacant pews. Ab- 
senteeism has been called a curse of in- 
dustry; it is a curse of the church. How 
many other organizations could get 
along with so large an absentee list? 
Indeed, the fact that the church goes 
about its business as well as it does is 
a sad indication of how little weight is 
ordinarily carried by habitual absentees 
even when they are there. 

The percentage of absenteeism in any 
congregation, of vacant pews which 
could be filled by resident members, isa 
measure of the weakness of that church 
against its potential strength. Like a 
headache, it may be a symptom of va- 
rious unhealthy causes: of the poverty 
of the worship, of bad preaching, of an 
overload of hypocrisy on the part of 
church leaders; of the materialism 
which infiltrates the church, or of a 


low and mistaken notion of what the 
church rightfully is. 


exist even when to the eye the 

pews seem full. For there are 
more serious vacancies—of the spirit. 
The church is by right and by intent 
of God the body of Christ. He is its 
lifegiving spirit; without him the church 
is vacant though it be supplied by a 
staff of clergy, two DRE’s and a min- 
ister of music, and boast its members 
in the thousands. The perilous vacancy 
occurs not when a minister leaves; it 
cannot even be measured by the yardage 
of cold pews. True vacancy is some- 
thing more ominous and deep-reaching 
than this. When the members’ relation- 
ships with one another are no different 
and no more brotherly than relations of 
ordinary non-Christians to one another; 
when the viewpoints and attitudes of 
the members on social and racial mat- 
ters are not in the least affected by their 
profession to be Christian; if to Japan, 
to Negroes, to labor, to government, 
they react precisely like the average 
newspaper reader; when their personal 
habits are no cleaner, their home life 
no happier than if they never came to 
church; when their inner devotional life 
has dried up till the Bible is strange 
to them and their prayers are no more 
than an occasional scream for help; 
when Christ has become a figure thought 
of only on Sundays and only then if the 
minister happens to mention him; then 
the Spirit of Jesus is not there, the 
church is a body without a soul, and 
that church is vacant. Probably no 
church is altogether vacant of his Spirit; 
but do you know of any churches that 
are altogether filled? 

A vacant pulpit can perhaps be filled 
by a call from a majority of the congre- 
gation. But the more serious vacancy 
is not so simple. The Spirit of Jesus 
cannot be simply voted in; he will not 
respond to a formal call. No salary 
can be offered, no manse provided. Reg- 
ular attendance even at prayer meeting 
is no inducement; even a crowd in every 
pew is no talking point to persuade the 
living Christ. No congregational meet- 
ing can appoint a committee to approach 
him. It is only as each separate soul 
realizes its emptiness without him, only 
as each life invites him to cast out the 
demons and to live within, that the 
church at last becomes truly his body 
and his fellowship, filled by the inflow- 
ing of the Eternal. 


Q* AGAIN, vacancy in the pews may 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Charlotte First and Second Churches 
Stop Consideration of Merger 


Any idea that the First and Second 
Presbyterian churches of Charlotte, 
N. C., might be combined into one cen- 
tral church was eliminated as*a_ pos- 
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ard college course. One- or two-year 
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MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 
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sibility when a joint committee of both 
churches recently read a statement de- 
claring that “it would be unwise to 
deliberate further concerning the mer- 
ger of the two churches.” According 
to The Charlotte Observer, the state- 
ment was read to congregations of both 
churches at the same time. 

The movement to consolidate the 
churches originated several months ago 
while both congregations were without 
pastors. According to the ideas of 
some the churches were to be consoli- 
dated on the property of the First 
church, occupying an entire block in 
the heart of the city, with many im- 
provements to the present structure, in- 





Applications for 1945-1946 session 


North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE | 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high gchool. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial] subjects. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
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cluding underground parking facilities 


for automobiles. 


‘Historical Foundation Building Fund 
Is Within $2,000 of Two-Thirds Mark 


Less than $2,000 is needed before the 
Woman’s Auxiliary fund for the His- 
torical Foundation building at Montreat 
is completed, according to the publi- 
cation issued by that agency of the 
church. With $25,000 contributed by 
the Mountain Retreat Association, it was 
necessary that a like sum be secured 
from over the church through the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. From this group 
$17,470 has been contributed, with 
other donations bringing the sum up 
to $23,705. 


It is indicated that an additional 
$17,000 will be needed for bookstacks 
in the new building, and it is hoped 
that $8,000 will be available for an 
elevator, together with furniture and 
fittings for the remainder of the build- 
ing. Individuals and churches are being 
looked to for the third $25,000. 


Two of the first three presbyterial 
Auxiliaries to secure contributions for 
the new building from all local groups 
are from west of the Mississippi River— 
Brownwood and Indian. Piedmont in 
South Carolina was the other. 





ERRATA (REVISED) 
MINUTES OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S., 1945 


Those who have copies of this volume 
are authorized and requested to make 
the following corrections. Two correc- 
tions are included which were not on 
the original list: 


p. 45 next to last line: change second 
period to comma. 

p. 159 line 28: change scutive to secutive, 

p. 194 Jas. Stewart Meacham: change Los 


Angles to Los Angeles. 
pp. 226 & 380 Morgan, Kenneth J. 
change to Morgan, K. J. “K” is 
for Kingsley. 


p. 230 Pierce Danis: change to Pierre 
Danis. 
p. 290 Chauncer Acrey: change to Chaun- 


cey Acrey. 
Mississippi Presbytery: change 
number of ministers to 13. 
North Mississippi Presbytery: 
change number of ministers to 
18. 

Jewel Ridge and Jewel 
change both to Jewell. 

Gaw, Warren B.: change 3915 
Northwestern Parkway to 3519. 

Heaton, Geo. W.: change Roxbury 
to Roxboro. 

McCaskill, Ralph E.: change Sum- 
merville to Summerton, 


Valley: 


p. 378 McLean, S. B.: change 703 E. 
Kingston to 705 E. Kingston. 
MeMurry, Stonewall J., D. D.: 
change H. R., to H. 'R., 8S. C. 
McPheeters, C. A., Ph. D.: change 
403 E. 19th St. to 403 E. 10th St. 
p. 379 Metts, Louis B.: change to Metts, 
Lewis B. 
p. 389 Van Saun, Arthur C., Ph. D.: in- 


sert Washington, Ga. as P. O. 
Walker, R. P., D. D.: change 315 
North 9th to 315 West 9th. 
Rev. H. E. Pressly: change address 
to Taxco, Guerrero, Maxico. 


E. C. SCOUT, Stated Clerk. 


p. 398 
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*!| Things or People? 

is- 

at . . ‘ ’ . . 

7 The great and growing wealth of the South is largely asor»ed in the agricultural 

. and industrial development of this rapidly expanding section or our 

as country 

ad 

he 

1D OUR EXPANDING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

th 

” Philanthropists of the East and North have given large sums for education in the 

al South—principally for the Negro and the mountaineer. 

) ; 

2 What aout the further need of these groups and of the great num ef of other boys 

: and girls who will serve not only the South but the other parts of our nation and of the 

g world? 

al Our Christian colleges in the South present an opportunity and an appeal scarcely equalled in all the 

rT world. There is no conflict of the Christian college with s ate university. Each has its clearly defined field. 

gs © 

‘ The college of the Church seeks to build up characte-—transforming the ‘‘iron into steel.’”” The univer- 
sity of the state lays great emphasis on the development of skilled farmers, artisans, professional men and 
women—turning the ‘‘steel into tools.”” Increasingly the technical and professional schools are demanding 
greater maturity of intellect and character in their students. 

ry 

e THINK ON THESE THINGS 

1. Millions of dollars should be invested in the best colleges of the South and Presbyterians should lead 

e ° ° . ° “ 

‘ in this. Our men and women of wealth have not liberally responded as many have in other parts of America. 

% All should give something—some should give large sums. 

n . 

2. The returns from investments in these colleges have been marvelous. They prepare men and women 

for truer citizenship and for finer leadership in all walks of life. 

. 3. The products of the college are of expanding and lasting benefits. The chief advantage which comes 

. to their students is not in the wealth which their broad culture enables them to amass, nor in the high position 

for which they are prepared, but in the enlargement and enrichment of their personalities, in the ability which 

. it gives to them to know and to fulfill God’s plan for their lives, and to become workers together with Him. 

e 

James J. Hill, the great Railroad Builder of the Northwest, recognized this and said: ‘‘The 

: small Christian college is the hope of America. Character is essential to statesmanship, and 

e these colleges are vital factors in the development of sterling character.”’ 

. 4. These colleges have a unique and necessary place in the life of the Church and of the Nation. They 
seek to build up men and women who can think deep and straight, who understand people in their deepest 
needs, who seek to serve their own generation, who have the right aim, the true Christian motive, who have 

; the strength of character to carry on and who look to God for guidance and wisdom and power. 

5. The 1945 General Assembly said to Syaods and ?resbyteries: ‘‘This is the opportune time for under- 
girding your work, including that of your Educational Institutions” and urged each Synod ‘‘to put on a cam- 
paign to provide for the reasonable needs within its bounds.” 

| PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 

: CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Rev. Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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TWO VITAL PROVISIONS 


that we can make 


through one transaction 


BY USING one’s money for an Annuity Gift 
to the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 


two important things are accomplished: 


(1) An annuity (or annual income) is provided 


for you as long as you live. 


(2) You become an active partner in furthering 


God's work in Foreign Missions. 


In addition, you become the executor of your own 
estate, and have the spiritual satisfaction of making 
a substantial contribution to the spread of Christi- 
anity. Full particulars of our popular Annuity Gift 


Plan will be sent free upon request. 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


P. O. BOX 330 NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Eugene D. Witherspoon, Petersburg, 
Va., has accepted a call to the Covenant- 
St. Andrew’s church, Wilmington, N. C. 

John McSween, former president of 
Tusculum College, has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Fourth chui--. 
Greenville, S. C., effective September 15. 

R. L. Solomon from Mart, Texas, to 
109 Lancaster St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

E. ©. Clyde, formerly of Effinguam, §, 
C., has been installed as pastor of the 
Union church, Belfast, Tenn. 

Watson M. Fairley, formerly at Val- 
dese, N. C., is now serving as temporary 
supply for the First church, Lumberton, 
N. C. 

C. C. MeNeill from Rockingham, N. C., 
to care YMCA, Charlotte, N. C. 








ORTHODOX PRESBYTERIANS 

Adrian DeYoung, pastor of the First 
church, Tuscumbia, Ala., will be the 
speaker at the opening of Westminster 
Seminary, of the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Penna., Septem- 
ber 19. Mr. DeYoung is a graduate of 
that seminary. 

Edward J. Young, of the faculty of 
Westminster Seminary, conducted evan- 
gelistic meetings in two Southern Pres- 
byterian churches during the summer— 
at Madison, Fla., and Galax, Va. 


DEATHS 

Michaux Raine, 65, pastor of the 
Fairmount church, Richmond, and be- 
fore that for twenty years at Hoge 
Memorial, also in Richmond, died 
August 29, following a paralytic stroke 
suffered two weeks before. Earlier pas- 
torates included those at Concord, N. 
C., Norton, Danville and Petersburg, Va. 


CHAPLAINS 

Samuel S. Wiley from Pensacola, Fla., 
to Chaplains’ Office, U. S. Naval Per- 
sonnel Separation Center, Charleston, S. 
C. 

Robert C. Pooley to Ch. ORP, NYPE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

David McN. Morrison from Chicago 
to U. S. Naval Personnel Separation Cen- 
ter, Toledo, Ohio. 

William ©. Neill, from FPO, San 
Francisco to Chaplains’ Office, Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Rufus W. Oakey from FPO San Fran- 
cisco to U. S. Naval Hospital, Corona, 
Calif. 

John E. Watts, Jr., from Great Lakes, 
Ill., to Fleet Hosp., 112, Navy 3256, 
FPO, San Francisco. 

Bryan H. Keathley from Thomasville, 
Ga., to Office of Chaplain, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill. 

Carl G. Howie from Port Hueneme, 
Calif., to FPO, San Francisco. 

Bernard H. Boyd from Santa Anna, 
Calif., to FPO, San Francisco. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Judah’s Concern for His Family 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 16 
Genesis 43—44; Printed Text, 44:18-34 


We have this week a third lesson 
about Joseph. As a boy he used to 
dream and these dreams threatened to 
wreck his life. They aroused the re- 
sentment of his older brothers and, to- 
gether with their father’s evident fa- 
voritism, led them to sell him as a slave 
into Egypt. But Joseph’s faith in God, 
which lay back of his dreams, never 
wavered; he was faithful to every trust; 
and when at last in the Providence of 
God his opportunity came he was ready. 
He became. the ruler of Egypt, second 
only to Pharaoh himself. Through his 
wise administration and careful plan- 
ning Egypt survived the famine which 
overspread the entire East and was able 
to extend aid to the peoples round about. 
Our last lesson ended at this point. 


I. The First Test, Chap. 42. 


While Joseph presided over the desti- 
nies of an empire, his brothers, igno- 
rant of his elevation, looked at one an- 
other hopelessly and wondered how 
their families would survive the famine, 
Jacob, an old man now, but resourceful 
as ever, reproached them for their in- 
activity, and suggested that they go 
down into Egypt and purchase grain. 
There were no traffic dangers at that 
time, but there were perils from ban- 
dits, and the perils that arose from ven- 
turing into a foreign land in a day when 
there were no passports; and these 
perils led Jacob to keep one of his sons 
at home. The ten older brothers would 
have to face the danger, but Benjamin, 
his youngest son, the only surviving son 
of Rachel, his favorite wife, must stay 
behind, ‘‘Lest, peradventure, harm be- 
fall him.” 

The ten brothers made their way into 
Egypt and finally in the course of their 
negotiations were ushered into the pres- 
ence of their misused and forgotten 
brother. We need not suppose that 
Joseph in person always conducted the 
business transactions, but an important 
group of foreign purchasers might be 
brought into his presence to be inter- 
rogated. When the ten saw Joseph they 
made the obeisance which humble men 
customarily made in the presence of 
great state dignitaries. They did not 
recognize Joseph, quite naturally, for 
twenty years had wrought considerable 
changes in the young lad whom they 
sold into Egypt. Stature, dress, hair 
and ornament were all different. But 
Joseph recognized them at once. They 
were grown men when he saw them last 
and the years had not made so many 
changes in them. As they bowed them- 
selves before him, his mind flashed back 
to the dreams which he had had as a 
boy. 

But instead of revealing his identity, 


he made himself strange to them and 
spake roughly with them. This he did, 
not to punish them, though perhaps it 
was this in part, but chiefly to discover 
their true character, whether they had 
changed for the better or for the worse, 
whether or not they repented of the 
evil which they had done him. Thus 
he treated them in such a way as to 
bring their sin vividly before them, 
They had accused him of spying on their 
conduct and now he accuses them of 
being spies. Egypt continually suffered 
from the raids of the Bedouin on the 
desert frontier. It was not an unna- 
tural suspicion that this large group, 
like the spies Moses sent into Canaan, 
had come to find out how they and 
their kinsfolk might make a successful 
incursion into the border provinces. 

The ten brothers indignantly denied 
the accusation, but Joseph apparently 
was not satisfied. He declared that he 
would detain them in Egypt while one 
of their group made the long trip back 
to Canaan to bring the younger brother, 
whom they had mentioned, as a proof of 
their sincerity. Then, just as they had 
put him into the pit, so he put them 
into a dark prison, leaving them for 
three days to face something of the un- 
certainty, the anguish of mind, which 
he himself had experienced at their 
hands so many years ago. On the third 
day he brought them out and announced 
a change in his plans. One of the 
brothers would be retained in Egypt, 
the rest of the group might return, but 
their hostage would not be released till 
they had come again with their absent 
brother. 

Then it was that Joseph realized that 
his plan had begun to work. The 
brothers remembered their ill treat- 
ment of Joseph, and confessed in lan- 
guage which they did not dream that 
he could understand that it was only a 
just retribution which had come upon 
them. Joseph was deeply stirred at this 
evidence of their contrition and almost 
broke down in their presence. But he 
was not ready yet to forgive them. He 
wanted to be sure they had not treated 
Benjamin, the last remaining son of 
Rachel in the same way, or that they 
would not do so, if the temptation were 
sufficiently great. So he went on with 
his plan. Reuben was passed over, 
probably because Joseph had learned 
that he had opposed his brothers’ plans, 
and Simeon, the next oldest, was taken 
as a hostage in his stead. The other 
brethren were allowed to depart, and 
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was returned in their sacks. The dis- 
covery of this last fact filled them with 
fear, rather than with joy, first, because 
it was mysterious; second, because they 
might be accused of robbery, if ever they 
returned to Egypt. 

Things turned out rather badly for 
Simeon. Jacob would not allow Ben- 
jamin to go down into Egypt, even 
though Reuben offered the lives of his 
two sons as surety. Jacob only shook 
his head and said, ‘‘My son shall not 
go down with you. His brother is dead, 
and he only is left. If mischief befall 
him by the way in which ye go, then 
shall ye bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” And so Simeon 
continued waiting for his brother’s re- 
turn, 


II. The Second Test, 43:1—44:13 


The famine continued, and after a 
while the grain which had been brought 
back from Egypt was exhausted. There 
was no help for it, the brothers must 
go back into Egypt. But they reminded 
Jacob that it was futile to go without 
Benjamin. And it dawned slowly upon 
the old man that he must accept the 
governor’s conditions. Judah sought to 
reassure him by pledging his own life 
for Benjamin’s safety (Reuben had 
previously pledged the lives of his two 
sons). Jacob yielded only because he 
could do nothing else. At the same 
time he acted with his habitual shrewd- 
ness. He prepared a present that might 
serve to soften the Vizier’s heart, as an 
earlier present had softened that of 
Esau. It included balm for which Gil- 
ead was famous and which was used for 
incense and as medicine for wounds; 
spicery, a resinous gum that was very 
much prized; myrrh, which was used for 
embalming; pistachio nuts, which were 
regarded as a great delicacy, and which 
were very rare, and almonds. And they 
took double money for that which had 
been returned. Thus prepared, the 
brothers returned to Egypt. 

When Joseph saw that Benjamin was 
with them he had them brought to his 
own house and ordered the steward 
to slay the proper animals. This indi- 
cated a banquet and was a special honor, 
meat being an unusual dish for a Bed- 
ouin. The brothers, unaware of all 
these preparations, were thoroughly 
frightened. They thought Joseph had 
arranged a trap for them and was going 
to thrust them into bondage on the 
trumped up charge of robbery. Before 
they crossed the threshold they’ sought 
to explain their innocence. But the 
steward refused to listen. He told them 
to rest easy about Simeon, who was 
greatly relieved to see them; gave them 
water to wash their feet, and cared for 
their animals. 

When Joseph came in at noon they 
again bowed low before um and of- 
fered their presents. Joseph chatted 
affably with them, asked how they had 


their money to their great mystification stood the journey and about their fa- 
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ther’s welfare, but could scarcely re- 
strain himself when he saw Benjamin. 
In fact he was forced to excuse him- 
self in order that he might give his 
tears full course. He soon returned, 
however, and ordered dinner. 

It is interesting to note that there 
were three tables. Joseph, because he 
was the Grand Vizier, ate by himself. 
The Egyptians had separate tables, be- 
cause it was not proper for Egyptians 
to eat at the same table with foreign- 
ers. The Hebrews found place cards 
arranged in the order of their birth. 
They could not understand how it hap- 
pened. Benjamin was the most favored. 
His plate contained five times as much 
as he could eat. This seems a strange 
way to designate the honored guest, 
but it was an oriental custom (cf. 1 
Sam, 1:5). This was studied partiality. 
Joseph’s brethren had hated him be- 
cause of his father’s partiality. He 
wished to see if they had the same feel- 
ing toward Benjamin. There was no 
evidence of it. They drank and were 
.nerry with him as though nothing had 
happened to set him apart. Joseph was 
almost satisfied—but not quite. 


He arranged the final test which 
would assure him of their true disposi- 
tion. They were on their homeward 
journey, confident that all hazards had 
been surmounted. Simeon had been re- 
siored to them, the trouble about the 
money had been cleared away, Benja- 
main was safely on the road fcr home. 
The Vizier was convinced of their hon- 
esiy and friendly in his attitude. But 
they were scarcely out of the city when 
they heard the pounding of hoofs behind 
them. It was Joseph’s steward comirg 
with an armed company. He accused 
them of stealing Joseph’s cup, the drink- 
ing cup which he used for purposes of 
divination. (Divination by means of a 
cup was a branch of ancient magic, 
which consisted in throwing fragments 
of gold and silver into a cup, and draw- 
ing conclusions from the arrangement 
into which they fell. Our modern cus- 
tom of telling fortunes by means of tea 
leaves or coffee grounds may be a hang- 
over from this ancient belief.) 

The brothers indignantly denied any 
such breach of Joseph’s hospitality. Con- 
scious of their innocence they even sug- 
gested death for the culprit and slavery 
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for the rest, if the cup were found in 
their possession. The steward replied 
that it would be slavery for the culprit 
and freedom for the others. He knew 
where the cup was, for he had hidden 
it, and, therefore, left Benjamin’s sack 
for the last. Sack after sack was 
opened and each one searched without 
result, while the spirits of the brothers 
rose. Then, when it seemed as if their 
innocence was to be established, for 
one sack alone remained, and that Ben- 
jamin’s, they were suddenly plunged 
into the blackest despair. In that last 
sack the cup was found. It could not 
have been worse. Benjamin had been 
the most favored of Joseph’s guests, and 
Jacob’s happiness, perhaps his life, hung 
on his return. Benjamin was guilty, 
there was no doubt of that, now, in the 
brother’s minds, and so they rent their 
clothes in true oriental fashion, 
mounted their beasts, and returned with 
sad hearts to confront the governor. 


Ill. The Results (44:14-34) 


They did not attempt to excuse them- 
selves to Joseph, nor did they ask for 
leniency. Convinced that Benjamin 
was guilty, they took his guilt upon 
themselves (44:16) and offered them- 
selves as Joseph’s slaves. Joseph, how- 
ever, had no desire to take advantage 
of them. He granted them their free- 
dom, but declared that he would keep 
Benjamin in bondage. This was cer- 
tainly a fair proposition. Benjamin was 
guilty. It was only right that he should 
suffer. They could not be criticized if 
they had decided to leave him in Egypt 
and return themselves to Canaan. They 
had sold Joseph, who was innocent, into 
slavery, why not leave Benjamin to the 
fate which he had so richly deserved. 

But they were unwilling to do so. 
While they deliberated Judah stepped 
before Joseph and delivered one of the 
most moving speeches in literature. He 
emphasized Joseph’s previous demands 
to see Benjamin, the aged father’s un- 
willingness to let him go, the certainty 
that the loss of Benjamin would be 
Jacob’s death, and then plead with 
Joseph to hold him as a bondsman, that 
is a slave, in Benjamin’s stead. 


Here strangely enough, the Inter- 
national lesson committee has decided 
that the present lesson should end, and 
the conclusion of the story. its climax, 
be held for the following week. 


For Further Consideration 


The lesson brings before us three in- 
teresting figures: 

1. A father who loved his son (cf. 
42:4, 38, and especially 44:30). Judah 
said, ‘‘His life is bound up in the lad’s 
life.” Every father, with rare excep- 
tions, loves his child. No one can really 
understand how true it is till he holds 
his own child in his arms, till he sees 
him grow from boyhood into manhood 
before him, that “his life is bound up 
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in the lad’s life.’’ No suffering is so9 
keen eas the suffering that parents en- 
dure when something occurs to hurt 
their child or to take him from their 
arms. 


In most American com munities the in- 
fant mortality rate is needlessly high; 
there are needless accidents on the city 


streets. Children’s lives are handi- 
capped because they receive insuffi- 
cient food. Young people face tempta- 


tions that may wreck their lives or mar 
their future happiness. The venereal 
disease rate is rising in England and 
in America. Wars take their toll, and 
new inventions make the loss ever more 
staggering. 

What can Christian people do to save 
their own children and the children of 
other parents from crime, exploitation, 
undernourishment and sin; to prevent 
the breaking of parents’ hearts? 


2. A man who put his brothers to 
the test. Was it right for Joseph to test 
his brothers’ character to convince 
himself of their genuine transforma- 
tion? Jesus said, “If thy brother sin 
against thee, go, show him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother” 
(Mt. 18:15). Do we have a responsi- 
bility to win our brother who has gone 
astray? How can this responsibility 
best be fulfilled? What should Joseph 
have done, if his brothers had failed to 
meet the test? What conditions should 
Germany and Japan fulfill before they 
are restored to the family of nations? 


3. A man who would sacrifice himself 
for his brothers. A few years before 
Judah had been willing to sell his 
brother into. slavery, heedless’ of 
Joseph’s misery and of his father’s grief. 
Now he offers to spend the remaining 
years of his life in slavery in order that 
his father, an old man, may pass his few 
remaining years in peace and that his 
erring brother may go in freedom. Was 
it right for Judah to make such an offer? 
How far should a man go in sacrificing 
himself for members of his own family, 
for his friends, his neighbors, his coun- 
try? Ought a man to be more loving to 
his own kindred than to others? Can 
we do anything to correct our past mis- 
takes and sins? How are men today 
called upon to make sacrifices for the 
sake of their fellowmen? 


The love which Judah manifested is 
seen in its perfection in Jesus Christ. 
He took upon himself the form of a 
servant (Phil. 2:7) but he went further. 
“Greater love hath no man than this,’ 
he said, “that a man lay down his life 
for his friends” (Jn. 15:13). The love 
of Jesus for his brothers took him to 
the cross. 


Men have laid down their lives for 
us on the battlefields. What obligation 
does that place upon us? And how can 
we repay Christ who bore our sins in 
his body upon the tree? 
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BOOK SECTION 


Bridge Across the 
Nations 


BRINGING OUR WORLD TOGETHER. 
By Daniel Johnson Fleming. Charles 
scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 155. $2. 

This excellent little book is by a 
former missionary to India, who for the 
past twenty-five years has been a pro- 
fessor in Union Seminary, New York. 
With such a background, Dr. Fleming, 
the author of numerous other books, 
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brings to this volume a wealth of schol-' 
arship and a broad world viewpoint. 

It is his conviction that one meaning 
of history is the attainment of a genuine 
world family under the governance of 
God. Dr. Fleming shows how this idea 
of the fundamental unity of mankind is 
by no means new. He gives the reader 
a hurried survey of history, culture, 
ethics and the origin of races with this 
idea in mind. He traces the develop- 
ment of the idea of the world commu- 
nity, The thesis of the book is that only 
by bridging the gulf that separates races 
and nations is there any real hope for 
the future. 

The latter part of the book is quite 
naturally concerned with the contribu- 
tion of Christianity to ‘“‘bringing our 
world together,’ but Dr. Fleming la- 
bors under no pious illusions so char- 
acteristic of much preaching that sim- 
ply says “Christ is the answer’ or ‘“‘The 
world would be all right if we would 
act in the spirit of brotherly love.’’ He 
realizes as all of us must that ‘“‘the 
problem of running the world in jus- 
tice and equity would still require the 
application of vast expert knowledge and 
practical skill.”” But he says wisely, 
“Christianity is the solution in the 
realm of religion.’’ Of course Chris- 
tianity has made a great contribution to 
the great task of attaining the world 
community. His last chapters are about 
this world-wide Christian community 
and the ecumenical church and the hope 
which the world has through the inspi- 
ration of the ‘‘demonstrated reality and 
influence of a _ supraracial, suprana- 
tional, supradenominational Ecumenical 
Church.” Indeed this is an excellent 
book. JAMES APPLEBY. 
Anderson, S. C. 
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TIME FOR ACTION! 


SEPTEMBER IS WORLD ORDER STUDY MONTH! 

The General Assembly at its recent meeting in Montreat, North 
Carolina, designated the month of September as a period for a 
Church-wide study of BASES OF WORLD ORDER. 

Special study guide: BASES OF WORLD ORDER 
Edited by ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON, and others. Paper, 60c 
THIS IS CHAPEL YEAR! 

The General Assembly designated this as Chapel Year. Goal: 
500 new Presbyterian Sunday schools. Now is the time to begin. 

There is help in: THE GOSPEL IN ACTION 
by Henry W. McLaughlin Paper, $1.00 


HOME MISSION STUDY SEASON: OCT. 8-NOV. 4 


The Home Mission Study Season is an opportunity to learn 
more of our work in our own Southland and to study the conditions 
here in America needing the Church’s ministry. 

Special study guide: THESE MOVING TIMES 
by Herman N. Morse Paper, 60¢ 
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Advertisement 


Southwestern Prepares for Peace 
Faces the Challenge of 


Tomorrow’s World 


Southwestern at Memphis, the Col- 
lege of the Mississippi Valley, owned 
and controlled by the Synods of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, is doubling her strength for the 
role she must play in the program of the 
church in this changing new era of 
world history. 

During the ninety-seven years of her 
life of service to the church, the nation 
and the world, Southwestern has trained 
more than 7,500 of the youth of the 
church for intelligent Christian living 
and sacrificial service. Of her more 
than 1,200 sons now in the armed forces 
of the nation, 32 have made the 
supreme sacrifice. Hundreds of her sons 
are serving as ministers, missionaries 
and chaplains throughout the church 
and around the world. 


Since coming to Memphis twenty 
years ago, Southwestern has acquired, 
now free of debt, one of the most beau- 
tiful college campuses in America and 
one of the highest 


ranking church colleges in the country. 


has grown to be 
Aware of Southwestern’s strategic lo- 
cation and high academic standing as a 
liberal arts college and vital importance 
to the cause of Christian higher educa- 
tion, the General Education Board last 
year offered Southwestern a half-mil- 
lion dollars if she would add two mil- 
lion dollars to her endowment fund and 
spend a half-million on needed new 
buildings. The time limit on this mag- 
nanimous offer is December 31, 1946. 
More than half of the required two 
million has already been raised. The 
initial gifts committee of the Memphis 


phase of the campaign has reported 
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Women’s Dormitory now under construction at Southwestern 


than $600,000 
and is pressing on 
$750,000. 
eral 


more in contributions 
toward a goal of 
When this is reached, a gen- 
campaign will projected in 
Memphis for the last $250,000 of its 
quota of a million dollars. 

The campaign in the churches of the 
four synods and among friends outside 
of Memphis has also passed well over 
the half-way mark towards its quota of 
a million dollars and is pressing vigor- 
ously on toward its goal this fall. In 
the four synods, Louisiana is leading 
with per cent of its quota raised. 
The Presbytery of Red River, of which 
Alfred Glassell is chairman, is leading 
the sixteen presbyteries with 95 per 
cent. The Presbyteries of Louisiana and 
Mobile are runners-up with approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of their quotas. 
Seventy-five churches have raised in full 
or exceeded their quotas; scores of 
secured substantial sums 
and are continuing their efforts, confi- 
dent of success. 


be 


75 


others have 


Service Men Give $10,284 


Among Southwestern’s alumni in and 
outside the four synods, 356 have con- 
tributed $66,290. Notable among these 
are the contributions of service men 
amounting to $10,284, in amounts } 
ranging from $25 to $750, and averag- 
ing around $100. These men, fighting 
for the ideals that Southwestern stands 
for, are giving far in excess of their 
relative incomes. 

Many churches and individuals are 
establishing memorials to men whom 
they desire to honor. Memorial scholar- 
ships have been established by the 
Prytania Street church, New Orleans, 
honoring Dr. Wm. McF. Alexander; by 
Hazlehurst, Miss., church, honoring Dr. 
Samuel C. Caldwell, and by Bessemer, 
Ala., First church in honor of Dr. Isaac 
F. Swallow. Memorial scholarships and 
endowment units are also being estab- 
lished in honor of fallen heroes of the 
war and others who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in peace and war. 





Proposed Student Union Building at Southwestern in Memory of Major William Neely Mallory 











